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voluntarily prepare themselves for advancement. In addition, special
supervisory training is often offered. This training usually takes the
form of periodic classes or conferences for new and experienced super-
visors, to inform them of company policies and procedures and to give
instruction in the various phases of supervision. A detailed discussion
of these and other types of training is given by Dodd and Rice.1
In all of the above types of training, the purpose is to impart a
more or less extensive group of related skills or items of knowledge.
They differ in the nature of the instruction given and the manner in
which the material is organized, but in all cases there is an essential
similarity. This similarity lies in the fact that each training program
is compounded of many smaller units of instruction that, if they are to
be taught effectively, must be taught in a manner consistent with
known principles common to all learning. An electrician apprentice,
for example, must learn the large number of specific items (tasks or
jobs) required for his trade. Similarly a new supervisor or clerical
worker must learn specific jobs no more mysterious or vague than those
making up the electrician's trade. The problem in business and indus-
trial training is to apply sound psychological principles to each item
of job instruction.
A JOB INSTRUCTION PLAN
One of the most simple and practical presentations of sound
instruction method is embodied in the Job Instructor Training Pro-
gram developed in the early months of the Second World War by the
Training Within Industry branch of the War Manpower Commission.2
This program, popularly called " JIT," was presented to assist super-
visors and other persons responsible for wartime training to carry out
their task with a minimum of waste time and effort. Under this
program, many thousands of persons were given a 10-hour course in
how to give job instruction.
The success of this program is evident from the speed and ease with
which persons with little or no industrial experience were drawn into
war-production activities and contributed to the most intensive
production program the world has known. The JIT program was
successful because it provided for the application of psychological
principles to the problem of how to teach a man to do a job. The
1 Dodd, A, E., and Bice, J. 0. (Eds.), How to Train Workers for War Industries,
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1942.                      *
8 War Manpower Commission, Job Instruction Training Manual, U.S. Govern-
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1942,